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THE WEEE. 
BIRTH-DAYS AND OTHER ANNIVERSARIES. 


CHARACTERS OF HANDEL — MONTAIGNE — MARTIAL 
(with a banter upon him)—sHRove TUESDAY, AND 
ITS PANCAKES—WALLER—DAVENANT—OTWAY. 

Fesruary 24 (accidentally omitted last week), 1684. 
At Halle, in Saxony, George Frederick Handel, the 
Jupiter of music ; not the less warranting that title, 
from including in his genius the most affecting 
tenderness as well as the most overpowering gran- 
deur: for the father of gods and men was not only a 
thunderer, but a love-maker. Handel was the son of 
a physician ; and, like Mozart, began composing for 
the public in his childhood. He was the grandest 
composer that is known to have existed, wielding, as 
it were, the choirs of heaven and earth together ; 
and as Mozart said of him, “ striking you, whenever 
he pleased, with a thunderbolt.” His Hallelujahs 
open the heavens. He utters the word “ Wonder- 
ful,” as if all their trumpets spoke together. And 
then, when he comes to earth, to make love amidst 
nymphs and shepherds (for the beauties of all religions 
found room in his breast), his strains drop milk and 
honey, and his love is the youthfulness of the 
Golden Age. We see his Acis and Galatea; in their 
very songs, looking one another in the face in all the 
truth and mutual homage of the tenderest passion ; 
and poor jealous Polyphemus stands in the back- 
ground, blackening the scene with his gigantic de- 
spair. Christian meekness and suffering attain their 
last degree of pathos in ‘ He shall feed his flock,’ and 
‘He was despised and rejected.’ We see the blush 
on the smitten cheek mingling with the hair. Han- 
del had a large, heavy person, and was occasionally 
vehement in his manners. He eat and drank too 
much (probably out of a false notion of supporting 
his excitement), and thus occasionally did harm to 
mind as well as body. But he was pious, generous, 
independent, and, like all great geniuses, a most 
thorough lover of his art, making no compromises 
with its demands and its dignity for the sake of petty 
conveniences. There is occasionally to be found a 
quaintness and stiffness in his style, owing to the 
fashion of the day; and he had not at his command 
the instrumentation of the present times, which no 
man would have turned to more overwhelming ac- 
count; but what is sweet in his compositions, is 
sweeter in no other; and what is great, is greater 
than in any. 


— 28. 1533. At the chateau of Montaigne, in 
Perigord, of a noble family, Michel de Montaigne, 
the father of modern essay-writing, and one of the 
most original of thinkers His father, to help him 
to an equable turn of mind, used to have him waked 
during his infancy with a flute. He was a philoso- 
pher of the material order, and as far sighted perhaps 
that way as any man that ever lived, having the tem- 
perament between jovial and melancholy, which is so 
favourable for seeing fair play to human nature; and 
his good-heartedness rendered him an enthusiastic 
friend, and a believer in the goodness of others, not- 
withstanding his insight into folly, and his living in 
a coarse and licentious age, of the freedoms of which 
he partook. But for want of something more imagi- 
native and spiritual in his genius, his perceptions 
stopped short of the very first points, critical and 
Philosophical. He knew little of the capabilities of 
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the mind, out of the pale of its more manifest influ- 
ences from the body ; his taste in poetry was logical, 
not poetical ; and he ventured upon openly despising 
romances (*‘ Amadis de Gaul,’ &c. ) which was hardly 
in keeping with the modest wisdom of his motto, Que 
scais-je? (What do I know?) Montaigne, who 
loved his father’s memory, always rode out in a cloak 
which had belonged to him, and would say of it, that 
he seemed to feel “wrapped up in his father” (il me 
semble m’envelopper de lui). Some writers have sneered 
at this saying, and at the deductions drawn from it 
respecting the amount of his filial affection ; but the 
truth is, it does him as much honour as anything he 
ever said, for depth of feeling as well as vivacity of 
expression. 

March 1,:30. At Bilbilis, in Celtiberia (Bubiera, 
in the modern Arragon), Marcus Valerius Martialis, 
the most profuse of epigrammatists, some of them 
(as he says himself) good, many poor enough, and 
many very bad. His best epigrams of the biting 
order are not to be compared with those of Catullus 
in delicacy of style or satire ; but some have become 
favourites with posterity, as in that instance, translated 
(among others) by Sir John Harrington :— 


The golden hair that Galla wears 
Is hers; who would have thought it ? 
She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears, 
For I know where she bought it. 


His very best epigrams, in our opinion, are some of 
his grave ones,—those which answer to the original 
meaning of the word epigram,—an inscription. We 
here give a translation of one from the ‘ Indicator.’ 
It is a “ favourable specimen” of the best part of his 
nature, and furnishes a relief to such of his readers as 
stumble upon the loathsome indecencies permitted by 
the license of his age. 
EPITAPH ON EROTION. 

Hic festinata requiescit Erotion umbra, 
Crimine qui fati sexta peremit hyems. 
Quisquis eris nostri post me regnator agelli, 

Manibus exiguis annua justa dato. 
Sic Lare perpetuo, sic turba sospite, solus 
Flebilis in terra sit lapis iste tua. 


Underneath this greedy stone 
Lies little sweet Erotion, 

Whom the Fates, with hearts as cold, 
Nipp’d away at six years old. 
Thou, whoever thou mayst be, 
That hast this small field after me, 
Let the yearly rites be paid 

To her little slender shade ; 

So shall no disease or jar 

Hurt thy house, or chill thy Lar; 
But this tomb here be alone, 

The only melancholy stone. 


As to some inconceivably pointless and twaddling 
epigrams, written by Martial, such as would appear 
to have been concocted by the dullest of old gentle- 
men and diners-out, and overseemingly carried about 
in his pocket, they have been admirably bantered by 
our friend, Mr Egerton Webbe, in the following imi- 
tations; which, however, have this drawback, that 
being-good jokes upon bad ones, they cannot possibly 
convey the same impression. Mr Webbe has not 
forgotten the solemn turn of the heads—‘ De Flavio’ 
—' De Eodem’—‘Ad Antonium de Lepido’—&c. nor 


the ingenious art with which the epigrammatist con- 
trives to have a reason asked him, for what he is bent 
upon explaining. We think these imitations so good, 
that liking to enjoy good things in company, we have 
not only been reading them (like the supposed old 
gentleman) to everybody at hand, but have been fan- 
cying ourselves present with all the friends whom we 
have been in the habit of relishing such passages 
with; and we venture to add, that Blackwood’s edi- 
tor, the best anthologist living, will like them. The 
scholarly reader need not be reminded, that the lines 
must be read with due deliberation, and as if in solid 
foretaste of their pungency. 


s 


CONCERNING JONES. 
Jones eats his lettuces undressed ; 
D’you ask the reason ? ’tis confessed, 
That is the way Jones likes them best. 





TO SMITH—CONCERNING THOMSON. 
Smith, Thomson puts no claret on his board ; 
D’ you ask the reason?—Thomson can’t afford. = 





TO GIBBS—.CONCERNING HIS POEMS. 
You ask me if I think your poems good ; 
If I could praise your poems, Gibbs,—I would. 





CONCERNING THE SAME. 


Gibbs says his poems a sensation make ;— 
But Gibbs, perhaps, is under a mistake. 





TO THOMSON—CONCERNING DIXON AND JACKSON. e 


How Dixon can with Jackson bear, 
You ask me, Thomson, to declare ;— 
Thomson, Dixon ’s Jackson’s heir. 

This last line, with its three successive patronymics, 
is exquisite. 

— 3. Shrove Tuesday. Easter Even. Called in 
some places, Pancake Tuesday. Shrove-tide is Shrive 
or Shrift tide; that is, the time of Confession, sins 
being specially confessed at this season in the Romish 
church. As the Carnival was also at this time, our 
jovial Protestant ancestors retained the jollity, when 
they had given up the confession, and pancake-eating 
is a remnant of it. 

Not to eat pancakes on a Shrove Tuesday is a sort 
of irreligion: even though, like confession, it may go 
against some stomachs of a criminal weakness, espe- 
cially in these sedentary times. Delicate pancakes, 
not too thin, tossed up by a proper hand (for they 
ought to be literally tossed in the pan, otherwise part 
of the old charm is wanting), brought up hot and 
hot, rolled up on one’s plate, slightly touched with an 
acid, and cut across in that state, lump by lump, are 
to our taste the finest possible eating, of the paste or 
pudding order. We think we could dine, the whole 
year round (supposing the gods would provide us 
with such goods at all seasons) upon a pancake for 
our pudding, a bird for the meat, and old port for the 
drink. But what matters this epicureanism to our 
sedentary faculties? We thrive beiter on water 
than wine; cannot eat a bird with the right pleasure, 
unless sure that it was handsomely killed; and would 
fain, with beloved Shelley, see all the world eating 
vegetables, and getting as harmless and strong, as 
horses do on their hay-diet. There would be enough 
mortal necessity remaining, to strengthen our thoughts 
and hinder us from growing effeminate. The bar- 
barous custom of throwing at cocks on this day, has 
gone out, thanks to the progress of knowledge; yet 
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nobody supposes the resolution of Englishmen to be 
a bit the less vigorous. 
4 Same day. 1605. At Colshill, in Hertfordshire, 
of an ancient family, Edmund Waller, the poet of 
the court. Pope said of him, that he would have 
been a better poet had he entertained less admiration 
of people in power. But surely it was the excess of 
that propensity which inspired him. He was natu- 
rally timid and servile ; and poetry is the flower of a 
man’s real nature, whatever it be, provided there be 
intellect enough to bring it to bear, Waller’s very 
best pieces are those in praise of sovereign authority 
and of a disdainful mistress) He would not have 
sung Sacharissa half so well, had she favoured him. 
Same day. And same year (according to Chal- 
mers), most probably at the Crown Tavern in Ox- 
ford, of which his father was proprietor, Sir William 
Davenant, the restorer of the stage in his time, and 
the last of the deep-working poetical intellects of the 
age that followed that of Elizabeth. His epic poem 
of ‘ Gondibert,’ though not a great poem, is a store- 
house of reflection and solemn wit, delivered in heavy 
lines overloaded with spondees. He gave out that 
he was a natural son of Shakspeare, but furnished no 
proof of it; unless there be something in the over- 
reflectiveness of his narrative poetry, which calls to 
mind a similar fault in the ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and 
‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ of the immortal dramatist. His 
vein is sometimes very noble and affecting. Mr 
Lamb, in a note of his ‘ Dramatic Specimens,’ in- 
stances “the male and female skeleton in Gondibert,” 
as “the finest lecture of mortification which has been 
read from bones” :— 


This dismal gallery, lofty, long and wide, 
Was hung with skeletons of every kind ; 
Human, and all that learned human pride 
Thinks made to obey man’s high immortal 
mind. 
Pet on that wall hangs He, too, who so thought, 
And She, dried by him, whom that He obey’d. 


Same day, 1651-2 (it is curious to find three such 
men born cn the same day). At Trottin in Sussex, 
the son of a clergyman, Thomas Otway, the author 
of ‘ Venice Preserved’ and other dramas, the poet 
of sensual pathos: for affecting as he sometimes is, 
he knows no way to the heart but through the senses. 
His very friendship, though enthusiastic, is violent, 
and has a smack of bullying. He was a man of 
generous temperament, spoilt by a profligate age. 
He seems to dress up a beauty in tears, only for the 
purpose of stimulating the will, The story of 
Otway’s being choked by a piece of roll, which he 
was swallowing half-famished, has been shown to be 
doubtful; but jit is agreed that a set of patrons, 
worthy only of the worst part of his genius, allowed 
him to die in indigence. 


— 


HORATIANA, 
“ BY EGERTON WEBBE. 
(Second and concluding paper.) 

{We put the former part of this article at the head 
of our paper. In putting the conclusion elsewhere, 
we mean no disparagement to remarks in which our 
accomplished friend has shown no abatement of 
talent; but we discovered, some time back, that the 
readers of periodical works like the sight of a new 
subject when they take up a new number, whatever 
would be their regret at not having the finish of an 
older one; and hence we begin this time with’the 
promised paper of another valuable correspondent, 
whose sequel is upon a different subject from his 
introduction. ] 

Iz is evident, I think, from what has been said, 
that Horace’s enthusiasm; though none could be 
more genuine as far as it went, was rather the self- 
satisfied delight of a finished artist than the holy 
rapture of a great poet; an enthusiasm doubtless 
for noble imagery and sublime sentiments-in a great 
measure, but also in a more particular manner for 
dactyls, and spondees, and iambuses, for harmonious 
quantities and neat cxsuras, for syncope and apocope, 


diwresis and apheresis, and all the pleasant ways of 
verse. With him the art of poetry was the art of 
polishing and refining, the art of spinning a given 
quantity of language into the finest thread of metre 
and verse that the material would allow; the art, 
not of engaging the ear in order to delight the mind, 
but of engaging the mind in order to feast the ear. 
I might multiply passages without end in illustra- 
tion of this—-passages in which poetry and the com- 
position of poetry, are almost always alluded to 
under some figure of speech drawn from the opera- 
tions of manual labour, and verses—the article of 
manufacture—attributed successively to every trade 
in the register. He talks of hammering them, and 
building them, and turning them, and shaping them, 
and planting them, and spinning them! He is very 
fond of making them use their feet for the sake of 
the joke ; and, in reference to this locomotive faculty, 
occasionally chides them or commends them, by the 
use of epithets implying laziness or activity; but 
whatever else he says, “polish” is still the burthen 
of his song. Of sublimity or passion, as ingredients 
in the poetical compound, he nowhere seems to 
make any account; they form no item in his recipe ; 
or, perhaps, he merely left them out as the cookery 
books omit pepper and salt, as things that might be 
added afterwards, if required, according to the taste 
and discretion of each individual cook; or, perhaps, 
the more likely tale is, that he knew them to possess 
a certain effervescing power, mightily given to dis- 
turb the even process of his mixture, directly inimi- 
cal to the repose of syllables long and short, the 
equanimity of cxsuras and the general otium cum 
dignitate of that gentlemanly muse he adored, and so 
had not the conscience to recommend them to 
others. 

With these views of poetry, added to his satirical 
talent, and the uncompromising hostility to innova- 
tion which I think may be inferred from the general 
spirit of his writings, I cannot conceive a more for- 
midable critic, in private or public, than Horace. 
As for the two sons of Piso, to whom these instruc- 
tions were addressed, when I read of his offering to 
peruse any of their effusions they may choose to 
intrust him with, I confess I cannot help trembling 
for the poor boys! Certainly they must have been 
extraordinary lads for their age, if they ventured to 
submit their lucubrations to Horace, after the ex- 
perience of his sneering propensities which the “ Art” 
afforded them. 


If Horace had lived in these days, he would have 
been a writer in the ‘ Edinburgh Review;’ he would 
have contributed those poisonous criticisms, those 
cool extinguishers on young poets’ first attempts, 
that used to disgrace that publication ; criticisms 
that united murder to ridicule, cracking jokes and 
breaking hearts through the same sentence, and 
stabbing while they laughed. He would have sneered 
at Wordsworth, and the article on Lord Byron’s 
‘Hours of Idleness’ would have been attributed 
to him. 

And this reflection leads me to the conclusion of 
my remarks on the Ars Poetica. For what a cruel, 
what a merciless attack on mad poets, as he contume- 
liously designates them, do we find at the end of this 
extraordinary essay! {It .is really an abominable 
affair. Now I have no doubt whatever that there 
were many poets of superior merit in Rome at the 
very_time, victims of misfortune, as all poets of supe- 
rior merit have been, in straitened circumstances and 
unhappy in their minds, against whom this heartless 
lampoon was levelled; men, I dare say, endowed 
with the highest gift of genius and imagination, far 
above Horace’s limited comprehension, and perhaps 
altogether “ in advance of the age,” who were thus 
held up to contempt by him because they did not 
happen to belong to his artificial school; nay, pos- 
sibly were left by an ungrateful country to starvation 
and a garret, in consequence of his ridicule! Why, 
if he had had a spark of feeling about him, he might 
have known that a certain intenseness of thought, 
often producing eccentricities of deportment, is the 
natural and necessary companion of great genius. 
But because it seems some persons chose to play the 


fool, going about in dirty shirts, with chins in a con, 
dition to make barbers inconsolable, endeavoyri 
to cheat the world, in fact, with an affectation of 
poetical abstraction, Horace—unable to discriminate 
between the false and the true enthusiast—thinks 
proper to involve them all in one common anathema, 
There is no term of reproach however insulting that 
he does not employ against this most outraged tribe 
of men whom he calls mad poets ; he compares them 
to persons under the visitation of the most odioys 
diseases, the jaundice, the itch, &c., likens them iy 
one place to baited bears, ready to devour everyone 
they meet; in another place, to bloodsuckers and 
vampyres! He even goes so far as to intimate that 
if one of them, while in the act of reciting some sub. 
lime poetry (dum sublimes versus ructetur is the ingg. 
lent expression) should have the misfortune to stum, 
ble forwards into a ditch or well, he would by no 
means help him out, nor would not advise any 
todoso. He might exclaim “ Heigho!”* he 
as loud as he would, but in vain. “ For,” he adds, 
with unfeeling levity, “for aught I know, he might 
have done it on purpose, for sake of display, and to 
cut a figure in the newspapers, and I am sure J 
should be a great fool to save him against his will: 
besides if I did, I doubt much whether it would ton 
the effect of reclaiming him, or making him behay 
himself like a gentleman, after all. He would go and 
commit suicide for glory some day, depend upon ite 
better to let him die at once. Then, again, how ean 
I tell what secret cause of remorse, what dreadful 
crime, may be at the bottom of all this? Take 
word for it, people don’t go poetising, that fashion, 
with nothing on their conscience.” And then he 
goes on to insinuate things so scandalous, that"I 
should be ashamed to translate them into the mother 
tongue. “Oh, no!” he says, “ poets ought tobe 
allowed to perish ; every facility should be afforded 
them !!”Now, I ask, is not all this very horrible? 
Is it not perfectly barbarous? Good God! this is 
the respect he pays to unfortunate merit! I should 
not wonder if he had to answer for the death of some 
poor fellow. 


I begin now to suspect that Mevius and Bavius 
were men of genius, for the very reason that they 
were so run down, and by the persecuting spirit of 
Horace most of all. I dare say they were modest, 
retiring men of merit, too good for this contentious 
world, whose only fault was that they had not conf 
dence enough, and could not combat against the in 
solence of their enemies, but suffered themselves to 
be sacrificed like meek and unresisting lambs at the 
altar of envy and abuse. Mevius, I can conceive, 
was asort of Kirke White. No doubt he was ane 
vous and reserved youth, having the misfortune to 
combine a genius for poetry with too great a shar 
of sensibility, and, alas! to know no Southey for s 
patron ! 


If I am right then in my estimate of Mevius, I 
leave the reader to imagine, for I am sure I cant 
describe, how the unhappy man is likely to have been 
atfeeted by that most inhuman ode of Horace which 
is addressed to him on the occasion of his going t0 
sea. As the most outrageous specimen of rancout, 
spite, and all uncharitableness, that ever found its 
way into iambic or any other metre, it is certainly a 
curiosity; and if I can spare a little time for the 
task, I will endeavour to give some idea of it in trans 
lation at the end of this paper. Horace, it may be 
observed, because he would have Mevius drowned, 
thinks nothing of drowning the whole crew besides! 
Oh, Horatius Flaccus! I would not be in your shoes, 
my boy, at the day of judgment for something! 


But, to be serious,—as an orator once said to his 
audience, who not knowing that he had been face- 
tious, were so startled by the expression as suddenly 
to come forth with the very laugh that ought to have 


* I, the Printer’s Devil, have looked into Horace’s ‘At 
of Poetry,’ and I find the exclamation there is “ Io!” and 
not “ Heigho!” 





* licet succurrite longum 
Clamet Jo! cives,” &c. 


Surely the author of this article must be a Cockney, Wh? 
does not know the sound of an A ?—P.D. 
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just subsided—but to be serious, then— Horace ! 
«with all thy faults I love thee still.” Though thou 
art—first of all—a most dirty-minded individual, 
insomuch that 


« Through needles’ eyes it easier for a camel is 
To pass, than certain cantos into families,” — 


though thou art, next of all, a most consummate 
coxcomb, and {didst sometimes write with such a 
spirit of affectation and conceit, that I only wonder 
some people were not tempted to toss the little man 
in a blanket to recall him to his senses,—though, 
thirdly, the organ of intolerance and prejudice was 
somewhat freely developed on thy little sconce,—and 
though, lastly, thou didst oftentimes labour under 
many strange fancies and follies of thine own brew- 
ing,—yet, take thee for all in all, thou art a jewel, a 
jem; faithful as a friend, wise and judicious as an 
adviser, and, as a companion, indubitably the most 
delightful, affable, and fascinating in the world. 

I am conscious of having amused myself here 
rather unscrupulously at the poet’s expense, and that, 
like persons “ on the other side of the house,” I have 
been speaking all on one side of the question, and 
that the most favourable ; so true it is, as our philo- 
sophical author himself observes— 


 « Such is the nature of the human mind, 
That what provokes our ridicule, we find 
We learn more soon, more gladly recollect, 
== Than all that claims our praise or our respect.”* 


How gladly, if time and space permitted, would I 
atone for my impertinence, how cheerfully—not 
recant, but—compensate, by dwelling with the same 
attention and much more delight, upon the merits, 
charms and excellencies, general and peculiar, of the 
great lyrist. “ Annihilate both space and time, ye 
Gods, and make two lovers happy,” was the speech of 
some gentle Damon once, about full moon; so say 
I, for nothing could make me happier than to be 
able, at this very moment, to present a full and par- 
ticular account, critical and analytical, of “the 
beauties ” of Horace, as an appropriate set-off against 
this undutiful article. But alas! neither the pages 
of this Magazine, I apprehend, nor—gentle reader— 
your obliging patience is infinite, wherefore I must 
bring my speculations to a close. 

As a lyrical poet, Horace is unequalled for the 
elegance of his sentiments and expressions, the pecu- 
liar refinement of his language, and the polished 
ease and exquisite harmony of his numbers. Asa 
satirist he displays an’ observation of human nature 
which without being profound or very philosophical, 
is replete with truth and justice; at the same time 
that he exhibits himself as a man of wit and a hu- 
mourist, he never ceases to inculcate the love of 
virtue and the contempt of vice, and this, not unfre- 
quently, in language so admirable, that we can 
neither question the sincerity of his sentiments, nor 
refuse to acknowledge, that in the power of express- 
ing them with force and eloquence, he has few 
superiors. As a critic, Horace is acute, knowing, 
full of good sense, full of judgment, overflowing 
with the love of his art, and most comfortably at 
home ; but he neither displays much originality nor 
much depth of feeling. I believe him never to have 
experienced a grand emotion; never to have known 
a lofty passion, He had no natural pathos or sub- 
limity ; if a stray gleam flickers here or there, it 
emanates from a borrowed, not a native light. Hence 
his partial view of poetry, a view bounded by the 
horizon of authority, and seen through the mist of 
artificial restriction ; hence his inability to clear from 
his eyes the fleshly film of this material world; hence 
his inordinate observance of the outward and perish- 
able frame-work of poetry, and his want of capacity 
or desire to investigate its hidden principles ; hence 

it is that he preferred playing in the sunshine, on the 
pleasant banks of the stream, rather than worship 
the solemn scenery at its fount. 

With respect to the ode above-mentioned it is a very 
remarkable one; for although I think the descrip- 
tion I have given of its infamous spirit is not at all 
** Discit enim citids, meminitque libentids illud 

Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur,” 


overdrawn, yet it will be observed, it joins nothing 
of a comic sort to the rest of its features; so that 
we have the full scope of its inhuman meaning 
staring us in the face, without a single flower of 
wit or humour to conceal its nakedness. We gene- 
rally find sucha subject dressed up in the light 
strains of satire and raillery, or—even more appro- 
priately—in the broad colours of burlesque, that 
however great the ill-will may be, it may at least 
be saved from the disgrace of barbarity ; but here 
we have nothing of the kind, all appears to be 
downright and serious; like a man who takes up 
the gloves, as if in play, and then hits with all his 
might. It is written likewise with his usual ele- 
gance of language, rather elaborately, and with every 
grace and ornament of poetry to enhance its effect ; 
this I think still more demonstrative of the unchris- 
tian spirit which dictated it, since it proves that he 
bestowed time and care upon it, and therefore wrote, 
not from the impulse of passion, but from the deli- 
beration of enmity and malice prepense. Such is the 
original—let me intreat the reader to overlook the 
faults of the translation. 


EPODON LIBER. 
ODE X. IN MVIUM POETAM. 

See from the port the luckless vessel glide, 
That bears the wretched Mevius from our shores ; 
Oh! with thy fiercest blasts lashing the tide 
On every side, 
Remember South wind! sharply to invest, 
Disperse the cables, East wind! and the oars, 
Blow, North wind! join thy fury to the rest ; 
Such fury as the plains attest, 
With many a riven oak bespread. 
And when his stormy head— 
The terror of our ships— 
Orion dips, 
Then may no friendlier star arise to save, 
Nor win the soul a moment from despair, 
But still the front of death be there. 
Seas not less dreadful rave, 
Than opened once an universal grave, 
When the incensed Minerva, thunder-armed, 

On Ajax and his impious crew 

Dealt vengeance due. 
Oh, then my Mevius I turn to you; 
Your trembling lips apart and sore alarmed, 
Methinks I see you then pale shivering stand. 
Yea, while the rest undaunted still essay 
To keep the wrathful element at bay, 
Shriek loudly with dishonourable fear. 
And when your shattered bark no more can stay 
The hoarse Ionian’s rage, you all unmann’d 
With clamorous prayers assail the Thunderer’s ear, 

Who turns his ear away ! 
Oh! that we soon may hear 
Your bones lie rotting on some foreign strand, “ 
Within the searching raven’s ken ; 

Then to the tempest’s praise, 

A temple will I raise ; 
The goat, the lamb—what sacrifice too dear 
When Gods accord such happiness to men ?-— | 
Shall reek upon the altar then. * 


* ODE X. &c. 


Mala soluta navis exit alite 
Ferens olentem Mevium. 
Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus, 
Auster, memento fluctibus. 
Niger rudentes Eurus, inverso mari, 
Fractosque remos differat. 
Insurgat Aquilo, quantus altis montibus 
Frangit trementes ilices. 
Nec sidus atrié nocte amicum appareat, 
Qua tristis Orion cadit: 
Quietiore nec feratur equore, 
Quam Graia victorum manus, 
Cum Pallas usto vertit iram ab Llio 
In impiam Ajacis ratem. 
O quantus instat navitis sudor tuis, 
Tibique pallor luteus, 
Et illa non virilis ejulatio, 
Preces et aversum ad Jovem: 
Ionius udo chm remugiens sinus 
Noto carinam ruperit! 
<i Opima qudd si proeda curvo littore 
Porrecta mergos juveris, 
Libidinosus immolabitur caper, 
Et agna tempestatibus. 


CHARAOCTERS OF SHAKSPEARBE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO. VII.—JULIUS CAUSAR. 

Jutrus Cazsar was one of three principal plays by 
different authors, pitched upon by the celebrated 
Earl of Halifax to be brought out in a splendid 
manner by subscription, in the year 1707. The 
other two were the ‘ King and No King’ of Fletcher, 
and Dryden’s ‘ Maiden Queen.’ There perhaps might 
be political reasons for this selection, as far as regards 
our author. Otherwise, Shakspeare’s ‘ Julius Cesar’ 
is not equal, as a whole, to either of his other plays 
taken from the Roman history. It is inferior in 
interest to ‘Coriolanus,’ and both in interest and 
power to ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ It however 
abounds in admirable and affecting passages, and is 
remarkable for the profound knowledge of character, 
in which Shakspeare could scarcely fail. If there is 
any exception to this remark, it is in the hero of the 
piece himself. We donot much admire the repre- 
sentation here given of Julius Cesar, nor do we 
think it answers to the portrait given of him in his 
Commentaries. He makes several vapouring and 
rather pedantic speeches, and does nothing. Indeed, 
he has nothing todo. So far the fault of the cha- 
racter might be the fault of the plot. 


The spirit with which the poet has entered at once 
into the manners of the common people, and the 
jealousies and heart-burnings of the different factions, 
is shown in the first scene, when Flavius and Marul- 
lus, tribunes of the people, and some citizens of 
Rome, appear upon the stage. 


« Fiavius. Thou art a cobler, art thou ? 


Coster. Truly, sir, ail that I live by is the awl: 
I meddle with no tradesman’s matters, nor woman’s 
matters, but with-al, I am indeed, sir, a surgeon to 
old shoes; when they are in great danger, I recover 
them. 

Fravivs. But wherefore art not in thy shop to day ? 
Why do’st thou lead these men about the streets ? 


Coster. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get 
myself into more work. But indeed, sir, we make 
holiday to see Cesar, and rejoice in his triumph.” 


*: To this specimen of quaint low humour imme- 
diately follows that unexpected and animated burst 
of indignant eloquence, put into the mouth of one of 
the angry tribunes. 


“ Maruttius. Wherefore rejoice! 
quest brings he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive-bonds his chariot-wheels ? 
Oh you heard hearts, you cruel men of Rome! 
Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, — 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome; 
And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made a universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in his concave shores ? 
And do you now put on your best attire? ° 
And do you now cull out an holiday ? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way © 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood? * _ 
Begone—— 
Run to your houses, faii upon your knees, * 
Pray to the Gods to intermit the plague, 
That needs must light on this ingratitude.” 


What con- 


~ The well-known dialogue between Brutus and 
Cassius, in which the latter breaks the design of the 
conspiracy to the former, and partly gains him over 
to it, isa noble piece of high-minded deelamation. 
Cassius’s insisting on the pretended effeminacy of 
Cesar’s character, and his description of their swim- 
ming across the Tiber together, “once upon a raw 
and gusty day,” are among the finest strokes in it. 
But perhaps the whole is not equal to the short 
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scene which follows when Czsar enters with his 
train. 


«“ Brutus. The games are done, and Cesar is 

returning. 

Cassius. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the 

sleeve, 
_ And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
_ What has proceeded worthy note to day. 

Brutus. I will do so; but leok you, Cassius— 
The angry spot doth glow on Czsar's brow, 

And all the rest look like a chidden train. 

Calphurnia’s cheek is pale; and Cicero 

Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes, 

As we have seen him in the capitol, 

Being crost in conference by some senators. 
Cassius. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 
Czsar. Antonius—— 

Antony. Cesar? 

Czsar. Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep a-nights : 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 

He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous. 
Antony. Fear him not, Casar, he’s not dan- 

gerous: 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Czsar. Would he were fatter; but I fear him 

not: 
* Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; 
’ He is a great observer ; and he looks 
Quite through the deedsofmen. He loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music : 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 

That could be mov'd to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 

Whilst they behold a greater than themselves ; 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 

Than what I fear; for always I am Casar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him.” 


We know hardly any passage more expressive of 
the genius of ;Shakspeare than this. It is as if he 
had been actually present, had known the different 
characters and what they thought of one another, and 
had taken down what he heard and saw, their looks, 
words, and gestures, just as they happened. 

** The character of Mark Antony is farther speculated 
upon where the conspirators deliberate whether he 
shall fall with Cesar. Brutus is against it— 


« And for Mark Antony, think not of him: 
For he can do no more than Cesar’s arm, _ j, 
When Cezsar’s head is off. 
Cassius. Yet do I fear him: 
For in th’ ingrafted love he bears to Casar—- 
Brutus. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him: 
If he love Cesar, all that he can do 
| Is to himself, take thought, and die for Caesar: ~~ 
And that were much, he should; for he is giv’n + 
_ To sports, to wildness, and much company. 
Tresonius. There is no fear in him; let him 
not die: 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter.” , 


They were in the wrong; and Cassius was right.“ 

The honest manliness of Brutus is however suffi- 
cient to find out the unfitness of Cicero to be included 
in their enterprize, from his affected egotism and 
literary vanity. 


“‘ Oh, name him not: let us break with him ; 
For he will never follow anything, 
That other men begin.” 


” His scepticism as to prodigies and his moralising 
on the weather—“ This disturbed sky is not to walk 
in ”—are in the same spirit of refined imbecility. 
Shakspeare has in this play and elsewhere shown 
the same penetration into political eharacter and the 
springs of public events as into those of every-day 
life. For instance, the whole design to liberate their 
country fails from the generous temper and over- 
weening confidence of Brutus in the goodness of their 


cause and the assistance of others. Thus it has 
always been. Those who mean well themselves 
think well of others, and fall a prey to their security. 
That humanity and sincerity which dispose men to 
resist injustice and tyranny render them unfit to 
cope with the cunning and power of those who are 
opposed to them. The friends of liberty trust to 
the professions of others, because they are themselves 
sincere, and endeavour to secure the public good with 
the least possible hurt to its enemies, who have no 
regard to anything but their own unprincipled ends, 
and stick at nothing to accomplish them. Cassius 
was better cut out for a conspirator. His heart 
prompted his head. His habitual jealousy made him 
fear the worst that might happen, and his irritability 
of temper added to hisinveteracy of purpose, anc sharp- 
ened his patriotism. The mixed nature of his motives 
made him fitter to contend with bad men. The 
vices are never so well employed as in combating one 
another. Tyranny and servility are to be dealt with 
after their own fashion: otherwise they will triumph 
over those who spare them, and finally pronounce 
their funeral panegyric, as Antony did that of 
Brutus. 


* All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cesar: 

He only in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them.” 


The quarrel between Brutus and Cassius is managed 
in’a masterly way. The dramatic fluctuation of pas- 
sion, the calmness of Brutus, the heat of Cassius, 
are admirably described; and the exclamation of 
Cassius, on hearing of the death of Portia, which he 
does not learn till after their reconciliation, “ How 
’scap’d I killing when I crost you so?” gives double 
force to all that has gone before. The scene between 
Brutus and Portia, where she endeavours to extort 
the secret of the conspiracy from him, is conceived 
in the most heroical spirit, and the burst of tender- 
ness in Brutus— | 


“ You are my true and honourable wife ;; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart "— 


is justified by her whole behaviour. Portia’s breath- 
less impatience to learn the event of the conspiracy, 
in the dialogue with Lucius, is full of passion. The 
interest which Portia takes in Brutus and that which 
Calphurnia takes in the fate of Cesar are discrimi- 
nated with the nicest precision. Mark Antony’s 
speech over the dead body of Casar has been justly 
admired for the mixture of pathos and artifice in it: 
that of Brutus certainly is not so good. 

The entrance of the conspirators to the house of 
Brutus at midnight is rendered very impressive. In 
the midst of this scene, we mect with one of those 
careless and natural digressions which occur so fre- 
quently and beautifully in Shakspeare. After Cassius 
has introduced his friends, one by one, Brutus says— 


“ They are all welcome. 
What watehful cares do interpose themselves | 
_ Betwixt your eyes and night? ‘ 
Cassius. Shall Lentreat a word? [ They whisper.] 
Decius. Here lies the east: doth not the day 
break here ? 
Casca. No. 
Cixna. O pardon, sir, it doth; and yon grey lines, 
{ That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. 
Casca. You shall confess, that you are both 
deceiv'd : 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises, 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year, 
Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire, and the high east 
Stands as the capitol, directly here.” _ 


We cannot help thinking this graceful familiarity 
better than all the formality in the world. The 
truth of history in ‘ Julius Cesar’ is very ably‘worked 
up with dramatic effect. The councils of generals, 
the doubtful turns of battles are represented; to the 
life. The death of Brutus is worthy of him—it has 
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the dignity of the Roman senator with the firmness 
of the Stoic philosopher. But what is perhaps bet, 
ter than either, is the little incident of his boy, 
Lucius, falling asleep over his instrument, ag he is 
playing to his master in his tent, the night before 
the battle. Nature had played him the same forget. 
ful trick once before on the night of the conspiragy, 
The humanity of Brutus is the same on both o¢¢a, 
sions. 
“¢ It is no matter : 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber, ° 
Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound.” 
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ROMANCH OF REAL LIFE. 


LIX.<—THE TRAGEDY OF OSTENTATION. 
TO VANITY. 


A MARTY, 


[Tus is the *‘ Lounger’s’ view of the strange history 
of Peregrinus. They who would see a more ex. 
tended guess at it, written in a more tolerant and 
universal spirit, may read Wieland’s entertaining 
novel, intitled ‘Confessions in Elysium; or the 
Adventures of Peregrinus Proteus,’—a book to be 
found in most circulating libraries, ] 


Perecrinus, a native of Parium, a city on the 
Hellespont or Dardanelles, during the second cen 
tury of the Christian era; a subject of the Anto. 
nines, a cotemporary and associate of Aulus Gellius, 
and of Lucian. 

Having stained his youth by flagitious conduct, 

and suffered, from an injured husband, a punishment 
which added ridicule to the smart of retributive jus. 
tice ; having hurried, by violence and vexation, an 
aged father to the grave; from the pangs of self. 
accusation, and the resentment of his fellow citizens, 
he fled into Palestine, a country which once proved 
a scourge, and afterwards gave a Saviour to the 
world. 
) A wanderer, unsettled in life and wavering in 
opinion, he degenerated into a character not uncom. 
mon in modern times, a violent declaimer against 
those pleasures which he wanted inclination or abi- 
lity to taste. 


At length, stimulated by compunction, novelty, 
or poverty, he sought repose for mental inquietude 
in the bosom of Christianity, which first sprung up 
in the Roman province of Judea, where Peregrinus 
for a short time resided. 

Apparently sincere in his professions, he was 
anxious for the comforts of hope and forgiveness 
which revelation holds forth to repentant sinners, 
and received considerable relief from the devout zeal 
of his patrons, who, estimating the value of their 
acquisition by the enormity of their transgressions, 
sympathized with their sorrows, and were edified by 
his discourses, in which he adorned the doctrines of 
the gospel by figures, allusions, and expressions, 
borrowed from the various dialects and elegant 
mythology of the Greeks. . 

But neither the habits nor disposition of the pro- 
selyte were calculated for fulfilling the conditions of 
a dispensation which enjoins purity of life, and 
affords no gratification to sensuality, selfishness, or 
vanity. His conversion exposed him to the reli- 
gious banter of Lucian, who, however well founded 
his suspicions might be as to the mercenary motives 
of Peregrinus, evidently mistakes, in his attacks on 
the Christian religion, the Mosaic ritual, for the 
milder and more cheering doctrines of Christ. 


The sarcasms of the satirist, or the imprudence of 
the convert, gradually opened the eyes of the Chris- 
tians; his moderation and abstemiousness were 
found to be only assumed, for the purpose of im- 
pressing on the world an opinion of his superior 
sanctity, while his non-compliance with the customs 
of the world was discovered to be a most arrogant 
and assuming species of pride, which rudely sets at 
defiance the established opinions and general sense of 
mankind. ° 

To attract notice at all risks, and to become the 
subject of general conversation, was the ruling pas- 
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sion of his soul; whilst, with all his boasts of supe- 
rior wisdom, he poured forth on every occasion of 
envy, contradiction, or irritation, a torrent of foul 
invective; and always in a greater proportion, if 
the person he attacked appeared to excel him in 
person, fortune, morals, or understanding. 

Having proved himself grossly deficient in every 
Christian requisite, and disguising, under the philo- 
sophic garb, an overbearing spirit as well as a de- 
praved heart ; after repeated but ineffectual admoni- 
tions to amend, he was expelled from the Christian 
church, 

Again thrown loose on society, he travelled on 
foot into Egypt, and having, by vicious or preposte- 
rous conduct, closed every avenue to fair fame, he 
assumed the character of a cynic, he affected the 
dress and manners of Diogenes, inflicted on himself 
corporal chastisement, and insisted that, to a philo- 
sopher, all words and“all actions, as long as they did 
not violate moral justice, or diminish the great mass 
of public happiness, were equally indifferent. 

He neglected or despised the decencies of dress, 
language, and ‘gesture ; performing publicly, with- 
out shame, actions, which prejudice and propriety, 
in civilized societies, have covered with a thick veil. 

Such conduct was neither imitated nor approved 
in a country warmly attached to ritual observance, 
and which has been called the mother of supersti- 
tion. The disappointed cynic was driven with 
ignominy from{the banks of the Nile, and, repair- 
ing to Rome, soothed his chagrin and gratified 
his pride, that pride which, in the human heart, 
puts on such a variety of forms, by loading with 
abuse the customs, &c. of the country, which 
tolerated his insolence. 

He attacked that[excellent emperor and man, 
Titus Antoninus, who proved that he was the true 
philosopher by listening with patience to his im- 
pudent haranguer; and if any of the charges 
against him were true, by amending his conduct. 

A prefect of the city, whose temper was very 
irritable, drove our unfortunate declaimer from 
the capitol; and, after passing through several 
cities of Greece unnoticed or despised, he fixed 
his abode at Athens, where he attracted the notice 
of A. Gellius, who has recorded several of their 
conversations. 

One of his favourite topics was to inveigh 
against what he called the folly of wrapping up 
the names of things, the harmless propensities of 
nature, in refined’ phrase and delicate expression ; 
he would perhaps have agreed with a certain 
writer that there was an increase of sin, since bad 
women were called women of pleasure, and the 
crime of adultery softened in the modish denomi- 
nation of crim. con. 

More vain in his particular way than any man 
alive, he grossly attacked the public spirit of 
Herodes Atticus, a citizen, who, diffusing his 
wealth in laudable exertion, and ornamenting his 
country by magnificent structures, reflected credit 
on the magnificence of a private man; many of 
the comforts and even luxuries of life within the 
reach of the poorest individual. 

The territory on which the Olympic games were 
exhibited has been for ages a burning sand, the 
death of many a candidate from dust and heat; a 
spot rendered classical by poets, and affording a 
land-mark to the chronologist and historian, was 
scantily supplied with water; a reproach to the 
avarice, the poverty, or the taste of the Greeks.° * 

The quick-sighted zeal of erodes provided for 
the defect; he conducted, at a vast expense of 
Money, a copious stream, supplied from distant 
springs by an aqueduct, which, uniting magnifi- 
cence with utility, was the wonder and ornament 
of his country. 

A work, which it was difficult to speak or even 
think of without praise, which excited general 
approbation, was considered by Peregrinus as a 


good opportunity to exert his talent at satire and 


abuse. 
He attacked Herodes as vain-glorious and ose 
tentatious, in thus lavishing his wealth on an un_ 


dertaking which only helped to make the com- 
batants effeminate: he asserted that it was more 
useful to the state, though a few lives were lost, 
to harden them by exposure to heat and thirst, 
than to suffer the defenders of their country to 
enjoy the indulgencies of coolness and shade. 

After much declamation in favour of self-denial, 
it was observed that, on the next celebration of 
the games, he was foremost in the crowd which 
pressed forward to enjoy the stream. 

The office of a censurer of mankind, whatever 
his motives, is not of a kind to conciliate affection, 
but the inconsistencies of Peregrinus made him 
contemptible ; a circumstance highly mortifying to 
a man hunting after popularity, and ambitious of 
posthumous fame. 

Rendered desperate by disappointment, he re- 
solved, on the fervour of false philosophy, to asto- 
nish the world, and buiid his reputation on what 
he judged an imperishable basis, by putting an 
end to his existence on a funeral pile. 

Being questioned as to the end he had in view, 
he said, that he meant to hold forth to the world an 
impressive example; to teach men to despise death, 
and to bear pain with firmness and composure. 
fj It was in vain he was told that a fear of death 
was implanted in our bosoms for the wisest pur- 
poses, and that it was everyone's first duty to pere 
form the offices of society in that post in which 
Providence had placed him. 

“If he imagines,” said Lucian, on hearing of his 
design, “that there is anything so very heroic in 
committing himself to the flames, I can furnish him 
with a long list of fools and madmen who have 
excelled in this his favourite exit. 

“In the blaze of a fierce fire, as suffocation is 
immediate, sensation ceases on the spot ; but on any 
occasions which rouses their zeal or animates their 
devotion, the Indian Brahmins literally roast them- 
selves by slow fires, voluntarily exposing themselves 
to the agonies of death for several hours. 

“If his passion arises merely from being tired of 
life, he need only return to his own country, where, 
as a parricide and an adulterer, he will instantly 
receive the reward of his crimes.” 

With all his firmness, the cynic appears to have 
dreaded the fate to which he had devoted himself. 
He was not without hopes that by the interference of 
his associates his proposed death would be pre- 
vented. 

But general expectation being roused, his abso- 
lute and positive refusal to undergo that which he 
had offered, besides lowering him in the esteera of 
his followers, his failure would have exposed him to 
the risk of being torn to pieces by the populace, 
who, on such occasions, are not disposed to submit 
quietly to an impostor, who sports with their feelings 
and insults their credulity. 

Finding he could expect nothing from their 
humanity, he appealed to their superstition; spoke 
of celestial communication, &c., which forbade the 
execution of his purpose; but he had gone too far 
to retreat, and finding that he had no alternative, 
but the death he had chosen, or a more shocking one, 
he prepared the pile with his own hands. 

On the day appointed, and during the vast con- 
course of the Olympic games, he appeared with a 
train of attendants, addressed thefpeople, and as- 
serted that the evils he had suffered, and the pains 
he had endured, were sufficient testimonies of his 
attachment to philosophy without the present proof. 

He then spoke on the vanity of life, and the glory 
of devoting ourselves to death for the benefit of others, 
but was interrupted by the shouts of _ his friends, 
who exclaimed that such a man ought to live for the 
sake of his country, for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of mankind. These words were ‘instantly over- 
powered by the voices of a very considerable majority, 
who insisted that a non-performance of that which he 
had promised was unworthy of the character he had 
assumed, that a philosopher. ought to set an example 
of consistency and faith. 

“Conduct him to the pile!" re-echoing on every 
side, filled our philosopher with terror and dismay _ 


Convinced that nothing but death, in the manner 
he had proposed, would satisfy the merciless multi- 
tude, in a tremor, produced by agitation of body and 
mind, he sunk on the ground: repeated faintings, 
succeeded by a fever, made it necessary to postpone 
the business. 

A physician, who was sent for to administer relief, 
informed him, that if he was so anxiously bent upon 
death, he might save himself the trouble and cere- 
mony of publicly inflicting it on himself, for that the 
fever, if unsubdued, would soon release him from 
his cares. 

Peregrinus, not relishing the proposal, told his 

medical friend, that merely to die in his bed was not 
the thing he wanted; that so common a mode of 
going out of the world, unnoticed and unapplauded, 
had neither the charm of novelty, nor the attraction 
of popular admiration. 
b After a struggle of several weeks, between his 
fears, his disease, and his pride, the fever left him, 
and he positively fixed the time and place at which 
he would execute his purpose. 

On the 16th July, A.D.165, and in the 236th 
Olymp., such was the formal styie in which it was an- 
nounced, he ascended for the last time a pile, which he 
had constructed with his own hands. Three milesfrom 
Olympia, on the evening of a serene day, and the 
moon shining with a silver light, Peregrinus pre- 
sented himself to the public eye, with a long train of 
followers, and others, whom curiosity or admiration 
had attracted. Laying aside his mantle, his wallet 
and his staff, he set fire to the fabric he had formed of 
fir and other materials; then scattering incense 
around him, and turning his face to the south, he 
exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Genii of my ancestors, 
open your arms to receive me!” and, leaping into the 
flames, was soon reduced to ashes. 

Thus terminated the career of a man who may be 
said to have rendered himself extraordinary by his 
crimes, and the manner of his death. 
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HINTS FOR TABLE TALK. 
No. VI. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST—THE BREAKFAST TABLE—A SKETCH 
—COFFEE-CUP CHAT—COFFEE-DRINKING—TOO HOT 

a —GETTING AN APPETITE—ARABIAN NIGHTS—DIA- 
LOGUE CONDEMNED—APPEAL. 


By some mistake or other I got up a little sooner 
than usual the other morning. When I entered my 
parlour the room had a clean but cold look which 
half inclines to make you shiver, like the sun in a 
clear wintry day. The hearth was unsullied with 
ashes, and the coals in the grate, though blazing, 
were black and square. The fire was: yet in its in- 
fancy, and the flames and smoke gambolled in the 
chimney like childhood. Betty was just in the act 
of unfolding the damask table-cloth. With a scien- 
tific sweep it was outspread in the air, and descended 
on to the table as [gently as a flake of snow. Nae 
ture’s own hand gave grace to the drapery at the 
corners, and the edge of every fold formed an illus- 
tration of Hogarth’s line of beauty. 


It was necessary to my comfort that I should em- 
ploy myself until breakfast was ready, bearing in 
mind the thousand times repeated lines of Watts’ 
* Busy Bee — 

“ For Satan finds some mischief still, j 
For idle hands to do,” . 


Which is somewhat contradicted by an old 
saying,—“ that it is better to do mischief than 
be idle.”, I was not in a humour to read, and 
it was against my grain to sit looking at my fin- 
gers. Pens, ink, and paper were lying invitingly on 
the side table, but to write before breakfast was out 
of the question, so I began to act the limner, and 
sketch the scene before me—the breakfast table. 
The table, covered with the cloth, was the first thing, 
then as the cups and saucers, bread, butter, eggs, 


egg cups, plates, and all the necessary et cetera were 


placed upon it by Betty, I placed them on paper 
with pen and ink. You see the sketch on the oppo- 
site page, dear Mr Editor, and could the reader see 
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it, I should not be at such pains in describing it. The 
perspective is not quite so bad as Hogarth’s carica- 
ture upon that subject. 

From drawing a sketch I proceeded to write a 
sketch, and further to introduce figures upon the pic- 
ture, and to put words into their mouths. Here is 
the whole affair—the picture—the scene—the cha- 
racters—and the dialogue Table Talk, and— 

[Here the reader is to suppose a breakfast table 
very graphically set forth, with urn, teapot, milk-jug, 
egg-cups, &c.] 

COFFEE-CUP CHAT. 

Scene. A bachelor’s‘apartment. Cheerful fire ina 
bright steel stove—cat before it, also muffins. Table 
covered with pure white damask cloth, the prints of the 
foids giving proof of its virginity. On it a tray with 
urn, tea-pot, coffee-pot, cups, plates, eggs, and all the 
paraphernalia of a breakfast. 

Theophilus Tencups, Esq. welcoming to breakfast his 
friend, Jack Jentaculum, also Esq.—calestes ambo. 

Tuxo. Ah, Jack! my dear fellow, how d’ye do? 
You’re in eapital time—best way—if one wishes to 
be comfortable—everything smoking hot! Hark 
how the urn lid chatters with the oozing of the steam, 
as if *twould say—Who'll drink me! Come, put 
dowr. your hat, and gloves, and stick ; now take pos- 
session of that arm-chair, and make yourself com- 
fortable. 

Jentac. Well, friend Theophilus—for you area 
friend, though not one of the friends, as your loqua- 
city proves—allow me to answer each point of your 
welcome severally :—first, that I shall, from all ap- 
pearances (eyeing the breakfast-table) do very well this 
morning ;—sec— 

Tro. Ha, ha! very good! you're heartily wel- 
come, and— 

Jentac. Stop, stop, I have not finished my reply 
to your first batch. In the second place, I always 
make punctuality a point—upon an appointment— 
especially in the gastronomic way—'tis due to my 
friend’s comfort, and to my own gratification— 

Turo. Come, Jack, a truce to your talking—the 
coffze will spoil. 

Jentac. I would not have the weight of such a 
transgression on my head, so here’s for it. 

Tuo. “ Fa’ ta—fa’ ta!” as a Scotchman would 
say to his guests at parriteti. 
yourself, I shall find it quite employment enough to 
attend to my own appetite. 

Jentac. Then you grant me a dispensation—a 
permission to set etiquette at naught ? 

Turo. To be sure. You shall enjoy full liberty 
while in my dominions. 

Jentac. Talking of liberty—coffee and liberty are 
not subjects which harmonise very well together— 
coffee associates in the mind with Turkey—the most 
absolute of despotisms, and :/here one would run t 1e 
risk of being made a head shorter for a less offerre 
than placing the spoor. on the wrong side of the cup. 

Turo. Very true: coffee often puts me in mind of 
the pleasures of absolute power. Say what you will 
—frown as ye will, ye moralists, and smile as ye will, 
ye demagogues, there is an unspeakable pleasure in 
the thoughts of having at one’s command all— 


I leave you to help 


Jenxtac. A truce! there—your lecture on politics 
will turn my coffee weak and waterish. If you will 
talk, friend Theophilus, let it be of coffee; add to 
the fiavour of this delicious cup, anecdotes of its vir- 
tues; how authors have watered the soil of their brain 
with it, how Eastern warriors have refreshed them- 
selves after the toils of blood on the battle -field, and 
how British tars in the present day sing the praises 
of Arabia’s berry, as of old they did of grog. 


Turo. Verily, friend Jentaculum, thou art as 
learned upon that subject asam I. Thou art noted 
as a teller of anecdotes, and retailer of facts, scraps, 
and reminiscences.  Can’st thou find naught on 
coffee in the index of thy mind? 

Jentac. I'faith, yes, friend Quaker, but I would 
rather sip my coffee, and hear you speak. When I 
have put an end thereunto then will I speak. 

Tro. Am J, then, not to enjoy my eoffee, but 
act the part of your slave, as among the Romans of 
old, and recite while you eat? — 


Jzntac. No, I would not have that either, espe- 
cially as it is in your own house, but let us split the 
difference, and talk, eat, and sip alternately. 

Tueo. That, I think, is the most intellectual way 
of enjoying this beverage, bearing in mind not to let 
either of these performances flag; keeping the bat- 
tery of wit well supplied with ammunition—taking 
eare the garrison fall not short in the victualling de- 
partment— 


“Nor o’er cold coffee trifle with the spoon.” 


Especially this last item I would have attended to. 
To allow your coffee to cool is an insult to your host, 
as much as to say you care not for him or his coffee. 
There is nothing more execrable than such stuff. It 
is like the hatred of a brother—love turned into hate ; 
delicious when replete with caloric; wanting that— 
nauseous, 

(Jentac. looks suspiciously at Theo. and, taking his 
cup, empties it at a gulp.) 

Jentac. Oh-o-o-o!—There, Theophilus, is a proof 
of my regard for you worthy of a Roman stoic. I’ve 
swallowed a cup of boiling coffee at a gulp, and 
thereby scalded my tongue. Water! water! So 
much for your advice! You were getting so ener- 
getic about hot coffee, that I began to think there 
might be some personal inuendoes. 
Pray, Theophilus, ring for water. 


O my tongue! 
( Rings the bell— 
Tiger enters. ) 

Tuero. Some water instantly—quick ! 

Jentac. Fly, ye dog! (zit Tiger.) O my 
tongue ! 

Turo. Patience! Jack, "patience !"and I beg you 
will not lay the blame to me. 
limits of my advice ; I only meant that coffee should 
be drank as hot as is convenient and safe to the pa- 


You exceeded the 


late and the system, and in this direction I am sup- 
ported by no less an authorty than Lord Bacon, who 
says that it should be taken as hot as one can drink 
it, and that thereby it comforteth the brain and 
heart, and helpeth digestion— 

Jentac. Devil take Lord Bacon, and digestion 
too. Will they never bring the water to cool my 
tongue ? 

Turo. Patience, my dear fellow, is said to bea 
virtue. Strive, therefore, to— 

Jentac. Theophilus, you have no feeling for one. 
Just give a tug atthe bell to expedite the lazy 
dog! 

Tueo. I have heard it said, that proverbs should 
not be quoted in genteel society, and therefore I 
shall not say—though ’tis on my tongue’s end— 

Jentac. ’Tis at my tongue’s root. ‘Oh! could 
T kill with cursing.” 

Turo. I was saying, worthy Jentaculus, that 
it was at my tongue’s end to repeat, in spite of Lord 
Chesterfield, a proverb—‘“ Talk of the Devil” — 
{ Tiger enters) and here he is. 

Jentac. By all that’s merciful he has brought the 
water hot—sottering from Pandemonium! Get out, 
ye imp, and bring me ice, and water from the Arctic 
regions !| Cold water—blockhead! to cool my 
tongue ! 

Turo. Be not too hasty, Jack! No doubt the 
lad knew thy complaint, and brought thee wherewith 
to cure it. Heat hath affinity for heat, and so the 
hot water will extract the hot coffee from thy tongue. 

Jextac. O! thou Job’s comforter. Hold with 
thy raillery, and cool my tongue ! 

Turo. Drink turpentine, and that will do’t. 
(Enter Tiger with ewer of water. Jentac. seizes it, and 
makes one long draught of the contents). 

Jentac. Oh, that was cooling! I would not have 
exchanged it for Jove’s immortal nectar. I would 
not have taken that ewer from my mouth to ransom 
nations. 

Tuxo. You will have changed your opinion on 
that subject by the time the dinner cloth is removed. 

Jentac. It may be so; so much for the influence 
of circumstances. But the cold water was as precious 
to me at that moment as it sometimes is to the tra- 
vellers on the deserts of Arabia— 

“ Taro. Halt at Arabia—that reminds me to re-fill 
your cup. Put milk in first to your taste—now 
sugar: there’s a cup fit fora Sultan! But recollect 


fo drink it as hot only as you can bear, and reco 
also, that in all remarks I may hereafter chance to 
make, present company is excepted 

Jentac. I'll endeavour to follow your advice, 

Tueo. Do. But recollect that even if, in so doing, 
you meet with any mishaps, I am not to be answer. 
able therefore. Let me fill your cup again. 

Jenrac. No, thankee, I’m perfectly satisfied—haq 
quite enough, and a scalded throat into the bar. 
gain ! 

Turo. Come! we'll drop the subject of the throat; 
but you are not really serious? Come, keep me 
company, I am only at my fifth cup. I must haye 
my quantum of ten. 

Jentac. Well, if Itake another cup you must not 
mind me trifling over it with the spoon till it’s cold 
—(you said something of that just now)—for I must 
make the one last out your coming five. 

Turo. Don’t you think, Jack, that I should re. 
ceive some token of approbation from Government, 
-or contributing so much to the Treasury in the shape 
of the duty on coffee? I was calculating the other 
day, and find that it amounts to seven pounds eight 
shillings every year for coffee alone—not so much asI 
had thought though, after all. 

Jentac. Quite enough on that score, I think ; but, 
suppose every bachelor contributed as much, it 
would amount to no contemptible sum-total. But, 
my worthy Theophilus, you have calculated your 
coffee cold, you have made it minus the caloric you 
lately mentioned as so essential to its being relished. 

Turo.”, Most true, Jentaculus, the coffee is cold— 
but here, ’tis soon remedied [empties it into the slop- 
basin]. Now let me fill it again with a cup that is 
relishable. 

Jentac. A certain Utilitarian friend of mine, 
whose name would give any one an appetite, says, 
that the best way to enjoy a breakfast is a willingness 
to be pleased with what is before you. How in the 
world can you make such a hearty breakfast without 
raising an appetite by a walk ! 











Tuero. That is the very thing that would take 
away my appetite. I must have my breakfast im- 
mediately Iam up, otherwise I could not relish all 
the dainties in the world. 


Jenrac. Here then we differ. I must have a 
walk before breakfast, if *tis but a turn round a gar- 
den, or across a yard twelve feet square. ’Tis all 
the effect of a variety of constitution. 


Turo. We'll ask our friend Esculapius to explain 
the why and the wherefore to us. Were I in the 
best humour imaginable, and desiring to be pleased 
with all the world, I could not relish my breakfast 
if I had to walk before it. 

Jentac. Then, as matters stand, we have been 
I have had a 
walk here before breakfast, and you enjoy it on the 
spot. How do you manage when you are invited 
out to breakfast? 


both accommodated in our appetites. 


Turo. Make a preliminary operation before I go 
out—six cups out of my ten, at least. I cannot do 
otherwise, if I wish to preserve my day’s comfort—as 
I do not possess Aladdin’s lamp or ring to enable me 
to transport myself in an instant, and without any 
exertion. 


Jentac. Talking of Aladdin’s lamp, I used often 
when alone over my coffee to fall to musing upon the 
luxurious scenes of the region of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ and imagine the beauteous Sultana sipping 
coffee in bed, by the side of the Sultan, to clear her 
sweet throat, as she endeavoured to spin out the 
thread of her tales and her life. But all these visions 
were dispelled by the London Journalist, who de- 
clares that coffee is not once mentioned in the whole 
tales of the thousand and one nights—that the 
Arabian berry had not been discovered at that 
time. Such appears to be the fact, but, as I hope 
to drink another cup! when I was at school I 
obtained as a prize a copy of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
the frontispiece of which was a very pretty copper- 
plate, of the Sultan and Sultana sitting up in a very 
handsome modern four-post bedstead— the sister 
sitting at the foot, and some black slaves pouring ow 
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coffee, a cup of which the Vizir’s daughter held in 
her hand. 

Tuo. Ha! ha! ha! All artists do not attend 
very closely to appropriateness of custom and cos- 
tume. 

Jentac. Coffee seems to be so connected in my 
mind with Arabia, that I cannot divest myself of the 
idea. 

Tauro. Wine, sherbet was their coffee, cakes and 
fruit their bread and butter, and dates their eggs. 





Thus far had I proceeded, when ] suggested to my- 
self, that, in writing in such a strain, I was likely to 
have nothing more than “ my labour for my pains.” 
That it was too thick and muddy for any one to 
wade through. That it was “flat and unprofitable,” 
and so “weary,” or rather “ wearisome,” as to re- 
quire all the animating powers of the subject— 
coffee—to arouse the reader. The time is gone by 
when “amusing and instructive dialogues” would be 
tolerated. It would require a first-rate pen, and a 
thousand times more wit than you possess, good 
myself, to render the thing bearable. Besides, the 
breakfast-table is not the place for such conversation. 
The pair who would sit down for an hour at a time, 
and propose, as in the dialogue, would deserve nothing 
less than to be made President and Vice of a Temper- 
ance Society (and no disparagement to that, either). 
Moreover, the buffoonery respecting the ‘“ hot 
coffee” is very miserable. Such nonsense is only 
tolerated in ‘ Blackwood.’ The original is poor, 
and detracts greatly from the merits of those inimit- 
able colloquies, and every copy must be shocking.* 

Thus did J condemn what myself had written ; 
and there followed a wavering of mind whether the 
flames should consume it or not. I did not like the 
idea of so much clean paper being sullied to no pur- 
pose, and so the decision was, to refer to the London 
Journalist for judgment, who will perhaps consider 
the matter worth putting to a jury of readers. 

So here you have it, Mr Editor, with prologue 
and epilogue. Is the verdict to be “ guilty ” or “ not 
guilty”? whether from judge or jury, I bow to the 
decision. 

Booxwor. | 


* We are not acquainted with all the dialogue of this 
sort in ‘Blackwood’; but with respect to what we have seen 
ofit, we must differ with our friend Bookworm. The 
animal spirits are genuine, and those are half the secret in 
all “ admirable fooling.” The rest must consist of subtle 
intimations of thought ; and there is no want of those.—Epb. 


—<— 
MORE POETS ON THE ICH. 


[We have the greater pleasure in giving insertion 
to the following communication of one of our fair 
Readers, inasmuch as it speaks of Mr Heraud’s 
¢ Judgment of the Flood,’ a poem which it has been 
upon our conscience not to have quoted sooner. } 


Dear Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I per- 
used, in No. 44, your article, ‘ Ice with Poets upon 
it.’ Nothing can be more delightful than those 
same poets whom you have exhibited so gracefully 
cutting figures on the ice. Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Milton, Redi, and Phillips play their parts with 
equal honour to their original skill and your critical 
taste. You, of course, are not unaware of the fine 
use which Cowper has made of the subject in ¢ The 
Task,’ since you have mentioned the fancy of Cathe- 
rine the Second: the quotation was, however, too 
trite for such pages as yours, which rightly affect the 
choice and the recherché. But, as a lover of German 
literature, I cannot let the occasion pass without 
alluding to the beautiful descriptions connected with 
skaiting in some odes of Klopstock. 

The ‘ Odes’ of Klopstock, says a writer in the 
‘ Foreign Review,’—written for relaxation during the 
composition of ‘ The Messiah’—exhibit the writer as 
a man, a poet, a lover, a friend, a husband, a patriot, 
and a Christian. Neither has he been ashamed to 
register his favourite amusements. In the exercise 


of skaiting and horse-riding he much delighted, nor _ 


has he left them uncelebrated. 


The following is a translation of one of his ¢ Odes 
on the former theme. It is intitled 


THE ICE-COURSE. 


Too oft is in eternal night 

The great name of inventors tomb’d ; 
What they, inquisitive, 
Discover’d, we enjoy ; 

But them doth honour guerdon too? ° 


Who nam’d to thee the daring man — 
Who first on mast uplifted sail? . 
Ah! passed not away 
E’en the renown of him 
Who for the very feet found wings? 


And shall he not immortal be, 

Who found for us both health and joys— 
Which ne’er the horse bestow’d, 
Courageous in the course— 

Which e’en the dance possesses not ? 


And shall my name immortal be ? . 


I to the slipping steel invent 
Its cunning dance. Along, 
It flies with lighter swing, 
In circles fairer to behold. 


Thou knowest each alluring sound 
Of music, therefore to the dance 

Give melody. Both moon 

And forest hear the sound, 
When hasty flight its horn commands, 


Oh youth ! who know’st to animate ' 
The water-cothurn, and more swift 
Dancest. Leave to the town 
Its chimney. Come with me 
Where beckons thee the crystal’s plain. 


How it in vapours shrouds its light ! 

How softly winter’s coming day 
Illumes the lake! Like stars 
The shining rime o’erstrew’d 

The night above the crystal’s plain. 


How still about us the white field ! 


How sounds by the young frost the path! ¢ 


Far thy cothurn’s sound 
Betrays thee unto me, 


When, fleet one, from the sight thou hast’st ! 


Have we not for the feast enough 

Of bread ?—of joyful wine? The air 
Of winter, for the meal, 
Sharpens the appetite ; 

Wings on the feet still more—still more ! 


Turn thee unto the left. I will 

Me to the right half-circling turn. 
Take thou the swing as thou 
May’st see me take it. So!" 

And now fly swiftly past me—fly ! 


Thus we the serpentine career 
Upon the long shore soaring go. | 
Be not too artful. That 
Position I love not, 

Nor Preisler would it imitate. 


Whereto art listening from the shore ? 
Unskilful skaiters yonder sound— 
Over the ice not yet 
The hoof and load have passed, 
Nor yet the nets gone under it. 


At other times, thy ear marks all— | 

Hear how the death-tone plains upon 
The flood! How sounds it now 
Thus differently !—How 


Sounds it when miles down gapes the frost ! 


Backward !—Let not the glitt’ring path 
Seduce thee from the shore to go; 
For where it hides yon deep, 
Haply, the waters stream— 
Haply, the fountains bubble up. 


Death streams out from the wave unheard f 


Death rushes from the secret fount ! 
Tho’ lightly as this leaf 
Thou glidest thither. Ah! 
Youth, thou may’st sink and perish yet! " 


The literal fidelity with which this translation 
seems to be executed (to say nothing of the peculiar- 
ities of Klopstock’s lyrical compositions) gives the 
above a quaint turn of expression, which, however, 
will not be displeasing to the Reader, who will take 
the trouble to understand the ode, and imagine him- 
self in the situation of the skaiters described in it. 

Another piece of Képstock’s, called ‘The Art of 
Tialf’—a giant who is said to have invented the art 
of skaiting (according to the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy) is of still more intricate structure. It has, 
nevertheless, been highly praised by Madame ‘de 
Stael, and well deserves her eulogy. In the De- 
cember number (1831) of ¢ Fraser's Magazine’ a 
translation of this ode is given, but it is too long for 
quotation, and I am afraid, would with difficulty be 
rendered intelligible. It is composed in a kind of 
dialogue between three bards, and is distinguished 
by much life and character. The heroine of the 
lyric drama is conveyed in a sledge down the ice- 
torrent surrounded with skaiters, and listening to a 
youth behind, who joyously impels forward the car, 
in which she reposes. “The youth the maiden 
loves, and she loves him, they celebrate to-day their 
nuptial-day.” 

The translations of these very difficult pieces, I 
have been told, were executed by Mr Heraud, the 
author of those two singularly extraordinary poems— 
‘The Judgment of the Flood,’ and ‘The Descent 
into Hell,’ to whose pen we are also indebted for the 
two articles in the ‘ Foreign Review,’ and ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine,’ in which they occur. Neither has he 
forgotten the subject itself in his own poetry. There 
is an allusion in ‘ The Judgment of the Flood’ to that 
infernal ice described by Milton, in the passage 
quoted by you from ‘The Paradise Lost.’ The 
allusion occurs in Mr Heraud’s description of 
¢ Dudael;’ it is as follows :— 


“ The Sarsar sped 

His ice-bolts through the wide waste wilderness, 
And, from his black surcharged cloud aloft, 
Made desolation yet more desolate 
With cold, whereto the cold within the land 
Df Hades, or the frozen tracts of Hell 
Were comparable only ; so intense, 
Extreme, and bitter ; and it smote all things, 
And in the heart of all things mortal burn’d ; 
Tree, bole and branches, with the writhen bolt 
Of winter blasted, leafless, barkless, sapless, 
Base and of life devoid; and herb and weed 
Wither’d ; and in their headlong torrent floods’ 
Congeal'd, and stiffen’d to a stony sheet. 
The wild steed stood aghast, whom rein had ne’er 
Check’d, now by more than human vigour eurb’d, 
And in the human veins the vigorous blood 
Was shackled, and the rivers of the heart 
Were as a seal’d fountain, and the veins 
Parch’d became brittle like to glass, and broke, 
Or harden’d into marble. Over them 
The ice-wind wrought its work; but on the 

ground 
They clasp’d the bosom of maternal earth, 
Unconscious, and the spirit’s misery 
Had made the flesh insensible to change.” 


Take also the following scene from ‘ The Descent 
into Hell’:— 


*¢ Hell slowly unfolds her adamantine door— 
Hell hath her gates unfolded. Lo! as it were 
A mausoleum wide as chaos, or 


The Ninth of Space, an infinite Sepulchre, 
Yet wall’d about ; the Ward of Death and Sin 
Not silent ; sleep with Hope, is alien here. 


Lo! shadowy thrones and phantoms there-within 
Tnaugurate, crown’d strangely. Spectres vast 
As of blue ice compart, and making din 


As shadowy, phantom sounds, their voice a blast 
Heard o’er the polar wild’s vacuity, 
That goes unquestion’d on, lost and aghast, 


Seeking for ought to guide its voyage by, 
One barren stamp, a solitary stone, 
Half-shriek—half-whistle, and finds no reply.” 
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f- Half-raised, expectant on his icy throne 

& Each in his cell; his eyes’ impatient glow, 

* Now glancing on the desert, and now gone 
Like Boreas’ light on Hecla’s haunted brow, 
Glasing his aspect with a ghostly gleam ; 

Here twinkling now— now there —evanish’d 
now— 

* From the void forehead like a transient dream, 
The void cold forehead, and the fitful light 
Of massy and monarchal diadem, 


' Now beamless; and all dusk as the sad night 
* The regal pall; hangs the broad shoulder o'er 
Frozen in gorgeous folds, and moveless quite. 


“ Burns now that starless air intenselier frore— 
Heard ye not hoofs on that ice pavement clang 
In rampart fury or triumph? Hark! once more, 


The voice of storms through all that region rang: 
Near and more near—the voice of many storms— 
* ‘Whom heralding? Gaunt Death ! the Heralds sang.” 


It is not for me to enlarge on the picturesque 
beauty and sublimity of such passages as these. I 
have done my part in bringing them before you 
and your Readers. Lest I should make this com- 
munication too long, I beg leave now to remain, 

Your sincere admirer, 
And constant Reader, 
Harriet Downie. 
74, Charlotte street, Fitztoy square, 
February 3rd. 
—_—— 


FINE ARTS. 
Gallery of Portraits. | Charles Knight. 
Tuts part of the excellent * Portrait Gallery’ con- 
tains Jeremy Taylor, Lavoisier, and Sydenham. 
Taylor's portrait is nicely engraved, by Holl; it is a 
face of great power and benignity, befitting a liberal 
and sincere churchman. Lavoisier is rather chalky 
in the engraving, indistinct, and a little rotten (as it 
is termed) in the work. There is a little of that 
self-complacency of expression which we are so ready 
to accuse our continental neighbours of exhibiting, 
but real benevolence and intellect. His fate was 
one of the worst and most gratuitous of the cruelties 
into which the revolutionists of France were hurried 
by oppression and ignorance. Sydenham’s portrait 
is not one of Scriven’s happiest works; it is forcible, 
and the expression is good; but the execution is 
black and heavy, an unusual fault in the engraver’s 
performances. The features of this great physician 
are eminently characteristic of the goodness and 
geniality of his nature. 
—>— 


TABLE TALE. 
FONTENELLE. 

The intimate society of the Hotel de Breteuil was 
eomposed at most of twenty habitués, for whom 
plates were daily laid out for supper, according to 
the custom of the times and the hospitality of this 
opulent and generous house. To give you a brief 
idea of it, it is sufficient to tell you that my uncle 
and aunt had, in Paris only, forty-four domestics. 
Monsieur Fontenelle came there to supper regularly 
on Thursdays. He was then forty-five years of age, 
but one would never have supposed him to be more 
than thirty-six. He was a pretty handsome man, 
five feet eight inches high, with an intelligent look. 
His countenance was open and eminently cheerful. 
He was the best formed man imaginable ; and, though 
he had acquired the habit of walking bent, all his 
motions were graceful and easy ; in a word, his per- 
sonal appearance was particularly courtly and elegant. 
I assure you that Fontenelle was benevolence and 
charity exemplified ; he gave yearly a quarter of his 
income to the curate of his parish for the poor, and 
I never heard him accused of egotism or insensibility. 
He related before me that ridiculous story of the 
asparagus with oil, but he named it as having hap- 
pened to a doctor of Sorbonne, and it was forty or 
fifty years afterwards, when Voltaire had the treachery 
to produce it again, as if Fontenelle had been its 
hero. “ How can they accuse you of wanting sensi- 


bility, my dear and good Fontenelle?” said my aunt 
one day tohim. ‘“ Because I am not yet dead,” re- 
plied he, smiling. He had the greatest confidence 
in strawberries, in consequence of having regularly 
had a fever every spring. He used to say, if I can 
reach the season of strawberries !—-He had the hap- 
piness to reach it ninety-nine times, and it is to the 
use of strawberries that he always attributed his 
longevity.— Memoirs of the Marchioness de Créquy. 


CICERO’S VILLA AT ARPINUM. 

The spot, embellished with all the ornaments of 
hills and valleys, and wood and waterfalls, was one 
of Cicero’s most favourite retreats. When Atticus 
first visited it, he was so charmed that, instead of 
wondering as before that it was such a favourite resi- 
dence of his friend, he expressed his surprise that he 
ever retired elsewhere; deciaring, at the same time, 
his contempt of the marble pavements, arched ceil- 
ings, and artificial canals of magnificent villas, com- 
pared with the tranquility and natural beauties of 
Arpinum. Cicero, indeed, appears at one time to 
have thought of the island, formed by the Fibrenus, 
as the place most suitable for the monument which 
he intended to raise to his beloved daughter Tullia. 
The situation of this villa was close to the spot where 
now stands the city of Sora. “The Liris,” says 
Eustace, “still bears its ancient name till it passes 
Sora, when it is called the Garigliano. The Fibrenus, 
still so called, falls into it a little below Sora, and 
continues to encircle the island in which Cicero lays 
the scene De Legibus. Arpinum, also, still retains 
its name. Modern travellers bear ample testimony 
to the scenery round Sora being such as fully justi- 
fied the fond partiality of Cicero and the admiration 
of Atticus.” “ Nothing,” says Mr Kelsall, “can be im- 
agined finer than the surrounding landscape. The 
deep azure of the sky, unvaried by a single cloud— 
Sora on a rock at the foot of the precipitous Appe- 
nines—both banks of the Garigliano covered with 
vineyards—the fragor aquarum alluded to by Atticus 
in the work De Legibus—the coolness, rapidity, and 
ultra-marine line of the Fibrenus—the noise of its 
cataracts—the rich turquoise colour of the Liris—the 
minor Appenines round Arpino, crowned with um- 
brageous oaks to their very summits—presenting 
scenery hardly to be equalled, certainly not to be sur- 
passed, even in Italy. The spot where Cicero’s villa 
stood, was, in the time of Middleton, possessed by a 
convent of monks, and was called the villa of St 
Dominic. It was built in the year 1030, from the 
fragments of the Arpine villa! 


“Art, Glory, Freedom, fail—but Nature still is fair.” 


Cicero always considered the citizens of Arpinum as 
under his particular protection and patronage; and 
it is pleasant to find, that its modern inhabitants still 
testify, in various ways, due veneration for their 
illustrious townsman. Their theatre is called the 
Teairo Tulliano, of which a drop scene is painted 
with a bust of the orator; and even now, workmen 
are employed in building a new town hall, with 
niches, destined to receive statues of Marias and 
Cicero.—Dunlop's History of Roman Literature. 


REASON WHY CATS ARE FOND OF CHILDREN’S CRADLES. 


A cat, which had been long remarked as one of the 
wildest of those which frequented a barn on the 
borders of a wood in Ayrshire—so wild indeed as to be 
seldom seen—was several times during a sharp frost 
observed, with no little surprise, to pass and repass 
into the adjacent farm-house, which it had not for 
some years been known either to enter or approach. 
It might have been inferred that it was compelled 
by hunger, had not this been the best season for 
catching birds; but, in one of its stealthy visits, it 
was very snugly coiled up beside a baby in the cradle, 
to the no small horror of the mothe, who imagined, 
in accordance with the popular prejudice, that it 
had come to suck away the baby’s breath. All we 
could say to pursuade her of the impossibility of the 
cat doing this was of no avail, and orders were im- 
mediately civen to every servant on the farm to kill 
the poor cat wherever she could be found ; her cau- 
tion and agility, however, were long successful in 
saving her, and though the persecution she thus 


experienced rendered her, if possible, much wilder 
than before, yet she was not thereby deterred—not 
even after being wounded by a pitch-fork, and her 
leg lamed by throwing a hatchet at her—from pay. 
ing a daily visit to the baby in the cradle, because it 
was the warmest place within her knowledge, and 
next to food she considered warmth as indispensable 
to life. She persisted thus in venturing to the 
cradle till she was at length intercepted and killed, 
Faculties of Birds. (Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge). A very interesting volume. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M. is informed (we wish we could insert his 
pleasant letter) that the back numbers of the Lonpox 
JourRNAL are to be procured at the office, in Pall Mall 
East or (by order) of any newsman. 

Our friend B. S. thinks that our perplexity about 
want ofroom, in connexion with the best possible 
legibility, would be settled by leaving out the leads ; 
that is, bringing the lines closer together. But close. 
ness of lines is one of the very things complained of 
by eyes which do not readily catzh their commence. 
ment. 

The Lonpon Journat does not go upon the plaw 
mentioned by Brrro. 

H. A. in a very flattering manner, informs us of 
a surprising piece of intelligence ; to wit, that we do 
not edit our own paper ! 


(“ Garth did not write his own Dispensary.”) *' 


We can only say, that so far from being aware of the 
fact, we have been fancying ourselves writing every 
week for the Journat, ever since it was set up,— 
Leading Articles, Weeks, Notes and Comments, &c. 
But perhaps we shall wake up from all this, and find 
we are somebody else. 

We should be glad to find ourselves side by side 
with A Reaper or THE Lonpon Journat on the 
top of the coach he speaks of. 

Our respects to Mr G. B., and he will have the 
goodness to look at the answer given this day to 
Berro. 

We will consider what is so kindly mentioned by 
Ong or ovr Warmest WELL-WISHERS. 

We should be glad to insert the account of the 
‘ Village Priest,’ sent us by Pxainanruropos, but fear 
that some points of it might be thought unsuited to 
our unpolitical and uncontroversial paper. 

There is genuine poetical feeling in the ‘ Vision’ 
of One or our Reapers; but it would generally 
be looked upon as somewhat obscure ; and we could 
wish that the author would take a more hopeful sub- 
ject. His letter respecting the ‘ Indicator’ and ‘ Com- 
panion,’ shall be forwarded to the publisher. 

We must try (modesty apart) if we cannot insert 
some passages from the letter of our cordial friend 
W. H. Meantime will he oblige us by stating what 
was the exact amount, or style, of the ‘ repulse’ he 
speaks of? for we cannot but think he misconceived it. 


Latin versions so long as those sent by ‘ Juvents’* 
would be complained of in a publication addressed to 
the Many. 

We do not remember having seen any Valentine 
signed E. 

A.'s versions from Anacreon do him credit, but 
there are so many others of a like merit and elegance 
before the public, that their insertion would subject us 
to the remonstrance alluded to in our answer to 
JuveEnis. 

Numerous poetical contributions must take our 
good will for our deed. 

Primrose shall be noticed, and we hope to his 
satisfaction, in a week or two. 

Dacian writes in the style of one whom we are 
extremely desirous to agree with. We do not ap- 
prehend he will have much reason to be dissatisfied 
with us. All the parties concerned think as he does, 
with regard to the spirit of the matter. 
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